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to the reader when he learns that the etchings of 
Felicien Rops cannot be examined in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris except through a special 
permit, and this on account of the licentious char- 
acter of his works. 

Are we to believe then that there are only leering 
sensualists among the women of Spain, that there 
are no spiritual women among thirty millions of in- 
habitants, no women with some poetic inspiration? 
Did Zuloaga, a Basque by birth, in reality wish to 
libel the whole Spanish race? We are justified in 
having at least a budding suspicion that he might 
have. For the eyes of the most of the female heads 
in these works have a sort of cynical leer which is 
disheartening to a man inclined to place the sex upon 
a pedestal. 

That we have great cleverness here, and always 
force, is admitted. But everywhere we find excessiv- 
ism and violence of some sort and a lugubriousness 
that contrasts strangely with the inspiring sunshine 
and gaiety in the pictures by which Sorolla depicts 
Spain. He is the artist who truly reports the facts 
and essence of Spain. Zuloaga reveals only his own 
pessimism and a hunger for the strange, the morbid 
and the neurotic. 

We have several times said that the human form 
being the masterpiece of the Creator, we are fer- 
vent partisans of the nude in art — but only when 
the nakedness has been idealized or poetized out of it. 
And we give the artists, one and all, fair notice that 
we are fiercely opposed to, and shall attack every 
picture or statue which is a crassly realistic copy of 
any naked and undressed woman or man. 

Of course, there are some fine things in the ex- 
hibition. "Lolita" is charming — in a black and 
white photo, but garish in color and in painting. The 
painting is not the best in the lot, but the pattern is 
beautiful in line. "The Montmartre Singer Buffalo" 



is very clever; so is the "Portrait of M. Larapidi." 
The "Brotherhood of Christ Crucified" is an inept 
atrocity in conception and design. "Basque Peasant" 
is very good. "Portrait of M. Maurice Barres," 
showing Toledo in the distance, is a fine creation, 
though Toledo is never so sombre. The red robe 
of the "Cardinal" is a fine piece of painting, but his 
face would be out of place in Heaven. 

"The Victim of the Fete," showing a worn out 
Picador going home on a blood-smeared horse from 
the bull fight, is a powerful and impressive work, 
the best thing by far in the exhibition and* really 
worth being kept in this country. And the "Por- 
trait of Mme. la Comtesse de Noailles" is a truly 
beautiful thing, original, individual, refined, grace- 
ful, full of life and truth, beautifully composed and 
drawn and poetic enough to be worthy of any artist. 
We have only words of praise for the last two 
works. In these Zuloaga has reached his high-water 
mark as an artist. The one is the strongest and the 
other the most beautiful thing in the exhibition. 
If he will keep on on this high plane, he will go far 
indeed. Why not follow up this vein? Why keep 
on doing his melancholy, sombre stunts and inept 
naked women without rhyme or reason? 

If his friends are wise they will suppress in all 
future exhibitions the works we have above con- 
demned, because to trundle them about the country 
is sure to raise a hatred against them and the au- 
thor and bring odium upon the entire world of art 
and all those who dwell and work therein. His 
friends must be told that "what goes" in Europe 
should not go in this country ; and it is about time 
that the artists of America learned to distinguish 
between a poetic nude, against which no one protests, 
and brazen nakedness against which the better na- 
ture of most Americans revolts. 
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I N the January number of the magazine two fine 
* landscapes by the late George Inness were repro- 
duced, both belonging to his middle period. An 
exhibition of paintings by Inness now open at the 
Airislie gallery contains so many pictures from his 
earlier career that it was thought well to call atten- 
tion to this youthful work, when the painter had 
' not matured and perhaps never dreamed that he 
would be able to make such a prolonged visit to Eng- 
land and Italy as befell him later. 

In 1849 at the age of twenty-four he painted the 
large landscape called "Early Recollections" in which 
he showed the poetic side of his temperament — the 
masses of carefully wrought foliage pierced by a 
vista, through which one sees the slender church 
spire, the old watermill to the left hidden in trees, 
the foreground enriched by an ancient bridge of 
rude workmanship and some villagers with cart and 
horses at the ford of a stream in front of the arch. 
Singularly strong in the grasp of composition and 
true in drawing, this landscape has surprising ma- 
turity for so young a man. Observe the natural 



position of the horse that drinks with spread fore- 
legs, and the well-studied trudge of the pair in the 
farm wagon which has just crossed the ford. How 
accurately he chose the right place for this little 
group of farmers and farm horses ! The canvas is 
forty by fifty inches. The old main road that crosses 
the bridge sweeps round to the left, down to the 
ford, and the shallow brawling stream carries the 
curve of light forward by another bend along the 
surface of the water. It is a well-balanced and dig- 
nified composition that makes one think back by 
the line of Constable and Gainsborough to Jan Both 
and Hobbema. 

Seven years later, when he was thirty-one, he 
painted the "Juniata River near Harrisburg," al- 
most as large a canvas, and achieved a masterpiece 
in some respects unsurpassed by any of his later 
works. The Juniata is a river famed in song, a 
favorite of poets. Not so picturesque as the land- 
scape just mentioned [for it lacks the poetical sug- 
gestiveness of old bridge and mill] it is more virile 
in grasp, more real, closer to the actual. Here again 
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the winding river pleases the eye in its sweeping 
through the rich valley. It is a perfect day in sum- 
mer when cattle take to the water. The distance is 
all mellow beauty and the clouds sail above the trees 
without a suggestion of a storm. The intense quiet 
is told by the motionless tree-tops and the reflection 
of the birch tree in the stream, aided by the dream- 
ing farmer's boy leaning over the rail fence. 

The painter is not only careful to register the 
leaves, but understands the difference between elm 
and beech, hickory and silver-birch and is not afraid 
to give to each its character. Yet with all this atten- 
tion to detail he does not fail in the large quality that 
stamps a landscape great; it is a big composition 
through the management of the large masses. It 
makes one recall the impatience of Benjamin Con- 
stant with American painters when he crossed the 
ocean, because so many of them painted European 
scenery. Singling out the work of George Inness, 
he asked why, when we had such an example in his 
landscapes, it was thought necessary to visit any 
other land for subjects? It seems to have needed 
an indignant word like that from a man eminent 
in his art in Europe to convince at that time many 
weak-kneed buyers how signally they were under- 
rating their own painters. Standing before this 
magisterial landscape, one does not wonder that 
Benjamin Constant was grieved and surprised. 
^"Delaware Valley Water Gap," a small canvas 
eight inches by twelve, was painted in 1866. It 
was not until the seventies that Inness visited Italy 
and brought home pictures that show how well he 
appreciated and understood the very different land- 
scape and atmosphere of the classic country of 
painters. The Ainslie collection has a number of 
landscapes from Albano and Lake Nemi painted in 
1872, not perhaps the finest of his Italian views, but 
interesting as examples of his ability to adapt him- 
self to new surroundings. 

The Delaware River is shown from an elevated 
viewpoint where it breaks through the range of 
hills, its banks enlivened by towns and railways, its 
surface studded with rafts. Agriculture, commerce, 
peace are the ideas suggested by this small but spa- 
cious canvas, and the brilliant bow of peace is 
shown in duplicate on the rainclouds to the left. 



This is not indeed one from his early period, but it 
lies before his first lengthened stay in Europe and 
with its double rainbow more than hints at the end 
of the Civil War. 

To show a specimen of his later work there is also 
reproduced "October — Near the Village of Mont- 
clair," painted in 1892, two years before his death — 
a large canvas, thirty inches by forty-five, which has 
been purchased by a well known collector. It is an 
open scene with a few scattered trees, the foliage 
of which is not carried out with the minuteness we 
find in his early work; but the effects of sunlight 
on clouds and tree trunks are carried to a higher 
degree of brilliancy. A single figure near a tree and 
some buildings in the left distance are all that 
speaks of human presence. Although he had watched 
with sympathy the rise of the Barbizon painters 
and Pere Corot in France, there is no sign of a 
change of style owing to the success of men whose 
work he admired. He admired, but went his own 
way. Such change in his work as occurred may be 
explained by the natural stress he laid increasingly 
on the atmospheric problems of the landscapist. 
He always remained an instinctive and admirable 
master of composition and a subtle colorist. 

Richard Muther in his "History of Modern Paint- 
ing" says : "At times he is broad and powerful like 
Rousseau, at times delicate with the Elysian senti- 
ment of Corot; here idyllically rustic like Daubigny 
and here full of vehement lament like Dupr6. All 
his pictures are tone-symphonies, broadly painted, 
deeply harmonized and in perfect concord; and the 
History of Art must hold him in honor as one of 
the most delicate and many-sided landscapists of 
the century." 

If Herr Muther meant to imply that Inness was 
an eclectic who received suggestions from the 
painters mentioned, he was in error. We can see 
from the pictures he painted long before the fine 
band of Barbizonians were heard of that his style 
was his own at all times. A short stay abroad when 
he was twenty-five was useful in allowing him to see 
the Dutch, French and British landscapists, Claude 
the Lorrainer and Turner, but his work at all stages 
differs from that of Rousseau, Corot, Dupre and 
Daubigny. 
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THE Protestant world is intensely interested in 
* the observance of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of its birth. On October 31st, 1917 it will be 
400 years since Doctor Martin Luther nailed his 
historic theses on the church door at Wittenberg: 
with that act began the Reformation. As it has 
progressed the Protestant principle has controlled 
and increased from time to time the numbers who 
have enjoyed evangelical freedom ; its anniversaries 
have been observed with increasing interest. Com- 
memorative of these various anniversaries, artistic 
and historic medals have from time to time been 
prepared, none of which for artistic beauty, how- 
ever, have equalled the one which has recently been 
issued for the present Jubilee. 
Issued by authority of the Joint Committee repre- 



senting a number of Lutheran Synods and general 
bodies, this medal is the official medal for the year. 
It was designed by J. M. Swanson, a young Swedish 
artist of note from New York City. Mr. Swanson 
is also the designer of the medal which was issued 
several years ago to commemorate the Jubilee of the 
Star-Spangled Banner and also other medals. On 
the obverse of this medal is the standard head of 
Luther by Lucas Cranach, also the first line of 
Luther's hymn, Ein feste Burg ist Unser Gott. 
The great reformer's name with the dates of his 
birth and death also appear on the obverse. 

The reverse tells of the historic moment : Luther 
in the act of nailing his famous theses on the 
church door at Wittenberg. Above him is the open 
bible, symbolic of his work. Beneath is the entwined 
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OCTOBER— NEAR THE VILLAGE OF MONTCLAIR 

BY GEORGE IN NESS 
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